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upon which the moving parts strike, that modifies the notion or impression, and concurs with it to the production of those effects which make up the chief part of the naturalist's theme."
In the thiee or five elements of the vulgar Spagyrists of his time, Boyle found the same faults as those which Lavoisier, about a hundred years later, found in the principle of phlogiston: they were always changing; there was no getting a firm hold of them; the differences which they indicated between substances were based on the most trivial properties; and they were neither helps towards comprehending facts nor guides in the discovery of facts. Boyle did not deny the usefulness of principles as helps towards bringing into one point of view material changes which are really similar; but, before using these aids, he insisted on analyzing, experimentally and rationally, the actual processes of change. One of his main objects was to state observed facts without using the distorting language of the alchemical principles, essences, and elements. He knew that a vague and grandiose language acts like a magic mirror wherein one sees what one has been persuaded ought to be seen. In his Essays concerning the unsuccessfulness of Experiments he says:
"I remember Mr. R. the justly famous maker of dioptical glasses, for merriment telling one that came to look upon a great tube of his of thiry foot long, that he saw through it in a mill six miles off a great spider in the midst of her web; the credulous man, though at first he said he discerned no such thing, at length confessed he saw it very plainly, and wondered he had discovered her no sooner."
Boyle insisted on accuracy and on quantitative experiments in chemistry; he showed the complexity of chemical occurences; he exposed not only the inaccurate experiments, but also the loose reasoning that were the vogue in chemistry in his day; he made constant use of common sense, but common sense made accurate and imaginative; he exercised a cautious scepticism; he refused to trust the results of single experiments; while he recognized the many sources of error in questioning nature, he had a well-grounded faith in the experimental method of inquiry; when he obtained different results under what seemed the same conditions, he attributed these differences to small variations in the conditions which he had overlooked, and he set himself to discover these variations and to remove them;